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The trophies of Miltiades would not allow 
Themistocles to sleep; and after Offenbach’s 
Vienna triumphs, there was found a man, who 
with valiant pride exclaimed: ‘' anch’ io, ete. 
That man was Johann Stranss the younger. 

Great was the’ jubilation when Johanr 
Strauss, long known to the world, like his fa 
ther, the senior Johann, and most favorably. 
as the composer of graceful dance music. 
stepped forth with his opera ‘‘Indigo.” <A 
second Offenbach! Our Paris on the ‘‘ beauti- 
ful blue Danube ” could now offer in return te 
the Vienna on the Seine its own native Offen- 
bach, and offset the operettas of the Bonffes 
Parisiennes with an operetta on home ground. 
In fact, the tumult of joy and exultation re 
minded one of the moment after the battle of 
Aspern, which gave proof that the till ther 
unconquered Emperor of the French could af 
ter all be beaten. The right tone was indeed 
hit well enough, both in the book and in the 
score. As Offenbach’s libretti sneer at sll that 
is possible, the antique, the romantic, etc., so 
here a universally known stery, out of the 
Arabian Nights, was set upon its head; and. 
if the music might have been more enjoyable 
with dancing feet than with listening ears, yet 
the dance melodies were altogether charming. 
and almost warranted the hope of seeing a new 
genre of opera bloom forth, namely, the Dance- 
Opera,—a sort of companion-piece to Heine's 
‘*Dance Poem.” Really it would not look 
bad if, in a re-modelled Iphigenia, King Thoas 
were to express his anger in the rhythms of a 
waltz, and the Furies sing a polka to Orestes. 

The success of ‘‘Indigo” might have set 
Herr Johann Strauss's mind at rest about his 
immortality as an opera composer; but the 
Offenbach-ian flowery path along an alley of 
laurel trees, once entered, lay before him too 
enticing. Where it leads—we did not for the 
time concern ourselves. But if the world once 
had its seven wonders, and Greece its seven 
wise men, yet, after all, the present has but one 
Offenbach, and with this one can be as well 
contented as the earth and the other planets 
with one sun. Offenbach, moreover, has one 
quality, which no man will deny him,—he has 
esprit. Take that away, with the French 
piquant humor of his melodies—at least the 
best among them—and what is left? Sheer 
frivolity, that empty musical jingle which, af- 
ter one has listened to a composition of this 
stamp for three hours and a half (in flat con- 
tradiction of the diminutive ‘‘ operetta), leaves 
behind it such a feeling in the head and uerves, 
as if one had been travelling so many hours on 
runners, and could not get rid of the jingle of 
the sleigh-bells, 

Whoever, therefore, would be Offenbach the 
Second, or the Third, had best consider be- 
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forehand whether he can be that. Strauss 
seems to be clear in his own mind about this 
previous question ;—he has brought us a new 
Operetta: ‘*The Carnival in Rome.” The 
theatre bill already displayed for us as it were 
the riches of the world and the glories thereof: 
‘‘The decorations all composed and painted 
nv Herr A. Bredow, decorator of the Imperial 
Russian Court Theatre at St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, with the assistance of Herr L. Griin- 
“eld, decorator of this stage. The new cos- 
‘umes, partly after the designs of Herren F. 
Franceschini and Alfred Schreiber, prepared 
hy upper-wardrobe-keeper Herr Eberius and 
hy Costumer Mr. Chalain, in Paris, executed 
in cartoons by Charles Hallé, in Paris. The 
living flowers (Fleurs animées) after the design 
f Herr Eberius, from the flower manufactory 
of Herr Schlesinger. The velocipede chariots 
and velocipedes from the iron foundry of Herr 
Karl Lenz. The occasional dances arranged 
by the ballet-mistress Frau Therese Kilany.” 
Then followed a list of the persons, 17 of the 
male sex and 18 of the female; and for a good 
ending: ‘‘Shepherds, shepherdesses, lads and 
lasses, children, canonesses, models, grisettes, 
nainters, papal zouaves, Roman gensdarmes, 
abbés, monks, water-carriers, flower-girls, ice- 
dealers, hawkers, beggars, sailors, servants, 
hutlers, Roman peasants.” It makes one gid- 
dy! — Ci son tutti; é come la valle di Giosafat,” 
as Manzoni’s Doctor Azecca Garbugli would 
say. ; 

Adolph Miiller, the once much praised poet 
of ‘*Die Schuld,” defined Opera as a ‘‘ jumble 
of Art and nonsense.” This definition suits 
the genre of the modern so-called Operetta per- 
fectiy; only one must leave out ‘* Art,” and 
put in its place some other kind of word, such 
as frivolity, obscenity, scandai, or the like. 
Such works as ‘‘ Ia Timbale d@’ Argent,” or 
** Abélard et Heloise,” are certainly in shameless 
impudence the last extreme that has been seen 
upon the stage since the ‘* Culandra” of Bib- 
birno. It is time at last for a very serious 
word, and truly we shall not lack the courage 
to speak that word where it is needed. 

And so we confess, that we came away from 
the Carnival in Rome with a sort of moral and 
wsthetic sea-sickness, The charming piece by 
Sardou, which Herr Joseph Braun took for the 
groundwork of his libretto, without deeming 
it worth the while to name its source by even 
asyllable, brings into the action what residuum 
of sense and of consistency are left after this 
re-working up; all that is added, and that 
makes the ‘* piquant spice,’ is of such a kind 
as to demand of us the serious resolution, while 
we write, to express ourselves as moderately as 
possible about it. The unblushing openness, 
the faun-like laughing naiveté, with which the 
adulterous connection between the young 
painter Arthur and the Countess Falconi, is 
here treated as something perfectly natural, — 
a matter-of-course,—something that can not be 





otherwise, can not but disturb the composure 
of everyone who has any shame or shyness left 
from the old times of ‘‘darkness” and of 
‘¢ spiritual bondage.” bi 

The Countess might have also formed a Jia- 
son with the silly coxcomb Benvenuti, in the 
first act, had not the Count woke up at just 
the right time in the railroad carriage. The 
Count, whose family arms are a pair of antlers 
on a gold, or blue. or red field, steps forth with 
this escutcheon plastically chased in silver on 
his cap, like Acteon after the transformation! 
In Rome Madame Countess is put intc a nun- 
nery, as a security for her virtue. The theatre 
bill, indeed, alludes to such an institution, 
and the nuns appear in an unheard-of red dress 
of their order, like boiled lobsters —— but no 
man can for a moment be deceived as to what 
is meant. The ‘‘nunnery” has a Capucin (!!) 
for porter—cf course a hideous caricature of a 
monk. Near the cloister is an osteria, where 
the ‘German painters” with their ‘‘ models ” 
hold uproarious orgy. If scenes of this stamp 
are to be described, it may be done as Hogarth 
has done it on one of the pages of ‘‘The 
Rake’s Progress.” The friend of Art, who 
possesses Hogarth’s engravings, can lock them 
up from his daughters and half-grown sons. 
But to see a wild bacchanalian tumult, from 
which the Graces have fled away with scorn, 
and where only the Menads are left, repre- 
sented in glaring gaslight on the open stage, 
while from all sides of the auditorium maiden 
faces look toward the stage; to see it, too, all 
treated as a harmless amusement by the gen- 
tleman who wrote the text,—that is indeed 
rather strong. 

Such are not at all the manners or the mor- 
als of the painters and the models in Rome; 
and Rome, altogether, as it is here portrayed, 
is only a monster offspring of a diseased fancy, 
in which every feature of truth is wanting. 
With the young German painters in Rome, 
npon whom the eternal city is wont to exer- 
cise, almost without exception, a grand, up- 
lifting, morally strengthening and purifying 
influence, it is a real pleasure to associate; 
profligates, such as are here presented to 
us, one will hardly ever find among them. 
And so far as the female models are concerned, 
the strictest morality is, so to say, a point of 
honor with these mostly poor, and also in the 
great majority of cases, brave and blameless 
girls in Rome. They give every year, in a hall 
at the fountain of Trevi, a ball, where reign 
propriety, morality, and that peculiar native 
grace of children of the South. At all events 
it is not the Rome of artists that we see in this 
new Operetta. 

The decoration in the Vienna performance, 
with the dome on the left floating in the clouds 
(a piece of painting for which the ‘‘ Imperial 
Russian Decorateur” did not require a great 
deal of imagination) represented the ‘* Liber‘an 
Basilica;” so, by a strange and curious acci- 
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dent, the orgy was celebrated on the very spot 
where, in reality, the noble German painter 
Overbeck had his studio. By the side of the 
osteria, however, is the nun cloister, the stage 
being divided; while on the left the painters, 
with their girls, are shouting their ‘‘ Juchhes” 
and tral-la-las, the nuns in procession, bleating 
something intended tosound ‘* pious,” file into 
the cloister church. But so soon as they hear 
the jubilation and the dance music, they, too, 
begin to dance, and fall into a wild can- 
can ! 

If Carl Borromeo, Thomas a Kempis, Vin- 
cent de Paul and Fenelon were to come back 
to-day, it would not at all surprise us, as 
things stand, to meet them next week in the 
best comic journal, caricatured with distorted 
monkey faces; but cancan-izing nuns have in- 
deed sowewhat astonished us. We take the 
liberty to earnestly invite the poet’s attention 
to the Ragionamenti capricciosi of Pietro Areti- 
no. The monstrosities of the cloister-scenes, 
which he will find there, have nothing to do 
with actual life; they belong only to the bes- 
tial fancy of Aretino;—but perhaps much of 
it, draped, if need be, with an apparent and 
transparent mantle of decency, and executed 
by the Ballet in a good arrangement, would 
appear not badly. Since we have had the ex- 
perience in Vienna of seeing an image of the 
Virgin Mary carried at the head of a mock 
procession, on All Fool’s day, we look with 
composure upon anything and everything. 
And we may almost thank Heaven for it; for 
when it has reached the uttermost extremity, 
there will and must come the reaction,—all 
things have their limits, even patience. 

How the action goes on; how Arthur climbs 
over the dividing wall, from the osteria into 
the cloister, to a rendezvous with the Countess 
Falconi, and what further passes; how the 
Capuchin bursts in with a lantern and a big 
stick in his hand, and so on—all this one may 
see for himself, if he desire it; we have no wish 
to follow the libretto any further. 

About the score of Herr Strauss we will be 
short. That one who has for years conducted an 
excellent dance orchestra, and has provided it 
with distinguished dance compositions, should 
have an accurate knowledge of the orchestral 
instruments, their mixture and effect, is un- 
derstood of course. The make of the opera, 
too, in the orchestral part, is fitted together 
with a sure hand, and the voice-parts are well 
and effectively treated, even to the extremely 
curious bravura aria of the Countess in the 
cloister court. Occasionally there emerges a 
piquant polka motive, which certainly would 
please us greatly ia the ball-room. The Polka 
plays a great part through the whole; down 
to the drinking song of Arthur, we heard this 
graceful dance at least 12 or 13 times. Inter- 
spersed are waltzes, lindler, etc., among them 
a very pretty beginning, which really rings in 
one’s head after the opera, but soon, very soon 
the darling polka, or something like it, hops 
into the midst of it; the composer is like a 
canary bird, who begins the little pieces that 
have been taught him, but before you know it, 
relapses into his native wood song. Much, 
like the close uf the first act, comes on with 
all the pretention of a grand opera, with mas- 
sive effects, etc. Herr Strauss had celebrated 








a great triumph, and carried a rich harvest of 
laurels home with him. Shovld a new Gluck, 
Mozart or Rossini appear, we earnestly beg he 
may be pelted with rotten apples, so that there 
may be some distinction. 

If we have any longing expectation for the 
promised theatre of ‘‘ Comic Opera” in Vienna, 
it is because we hope that it will purify the 
polluted scene of the Muse of Musical Comedy, 
and will teach us once more to find pleasure 
in refinement, spirit, wit, true comedy; not 
in frivolities, tomfoolery and showy spectacle, 
—in really beautiful and graceful melody,— 
not in dance-jingle, for hours long,—in short, 
in real works of Art. Heavens! what compar- 
atively idyllic times were those, full of para- 
disaical innocence, when Fra Diavolo was found 
‘* questionable,” on account of the very harm- 
less evening toilet of Zerlina, and when some 
people took offence at the Domino Noir, which 
in our day would rather seem to be a piece for 
English young ladies’ boarding-schools. May 
the leaders of the future new enterprise be 
mindful of the rich literature which stands at 
their service; and may new talents tread upon 
a field where many and genuine laurels may be 


gathered! Yes, may heaven grant us a new 
itinerant ballad-singer (Béankelsdnger) like 


Wenzel Miiller, whose popular music—a genu- 
ine product of the merry, hearty old Vienna— 
was sound to the core; whose tunes, in good 
part, live on as people’s melodies, and to whom 
Riehl has raised a monument well merited. 
But away with the corrupt and prurient Paris- 
ian over-fineness ! 

This newest operetta paints us the sacred 
and the secular Rome with such astounding 
fidelity and truth, that it is no wonder if we 
are reminded of one notability of Rome, to 
which we wish the whole genus of the so- 
called ‘*‘modern operettas” might be con- 
signed ; it is the—cloaca mazima, 

Vienna, it is said, is soon to have a theatre 
for comic-opera exclusively. We fear, we 
fear, it will be only one Offenbach-theatre 
One cannot exclaim, like the Crusaders 
of old: ‘*Deus le volt,” but he can say: 
‘*Populus le volt.” The Muse of the comic 
opera has rich treasures in store, the thing is 
only to bring them out. They have recently 
gone back in Paris to Pergolese’s Serva Padro- 
na, in Florence to Cimarosa! We apprehend, 
a public, nourished on the pure milk of Offen- 
bach operettas, will find all else distasteful. 
Besides, our singers, who every evening must 
outscream the brazen masses of the most mod- 
ern orchestra, have as good as unlearned how 
to sing; whether they ever could act, is a ques- 
tion. To comic opera, in the true sense, both 
arts belong. When we have once got so far that 
levies en masse of half-naked jigurantes can 
compensate us for all else,—for singing and 
acting, for wit, art, beauty,—then we may 
fondly bury the better Art-work, and inscribe 
hic jacet on its grave. Hemmed in between the 
giant hospitality of our modern giant operas, 
which with gigantic means labor for gigantic 
effects, and the platitudes, the childish frivol- 
ities of the Opera Bouffe, it is no wonder if the 
public, in the eud, should lose all judgment, 
all artistic taste,—should yawn over Mozart, 
fall asleep over Gluck, and even discover a fine 
cue upon the head of its once deified Rossini. 


more, 





On the Treatment of Bach’s Organ Music. 


The following is the text of the paper read at a 
meeting of the London College of Organists, July 
5th, by Mr. James Higgs, Mus. Bac., Oxon: — 


One of the chief features of Bach’s music gener- 
ally, and of his organ music especially, is its con 
trapuntal character. To most of those present the 
expression contrapuntal will, of course, need no ex- 
planation, but I may perhaps be permitted to say in 
passing, that the term is applied to the combination 
of melodies, such as by their incidental intersection, 
produce harmony. Harmony, mere harmony, takes 
cognizance of the succession of individual chords ; 
counterpoint of the construction of melodies de- 
signed to combine together. In a word, to borrow 
the idea of Mr. Hullah, counterpoint is horizontal 
music, harmony is perpendicular ; counterpoint is 
constructed in layers, harmony on columns, 

Contrapuntal music seldom or never commends 
itself to the taste of the uninitiated or musically in- 
experienced, at the first hearing, There are many 
reasons that help to explain this; I will mention 
but two. Firstly, the ear is embarrassed by the 
very richness of the melodic feast presented to it ; 
and, secondly, the phrasing, which in ordinary mu- 
sic is generally coincident in all the parts, is oth- 
erwise in contrapuntal music; the close of a phrase 
in one part, will here most often fall in the middle 
of a phrase in some other part, and the hearer loses 
interest when he fails to follow parts that overlap 
and entangle one with another. The fault is in the 
hearer, not in the music. It will be readily admit- 
ted that if some culture and power of analysis is 
helpful to the mere hearer, such qualification, but 
in afar higher degree, becomes absolutely necessary 
to all who would essay the performance of the 
higher class of contrapuntal music. 

The fugue is the central form of all Bach’s organ 
music, and is indeed the true foundation of the art 
of organ playing. We shall find that if the mani- 
fold difficulties of this class of composition be van- 
quished, Bach’s preludes and choral-preludes, his 
trios and concertos (all written more or less in fugal 
counterpoint) will offer little difficulty to the player ; 
and while I shall hope, if time permit, to return to 
detailed mention of some of these other works, I 
will now call attention to some of the more prom- 
inent features of fugue. 

“Fugue” is defined hy the writer of the article 
in the recent and valuable Dictionary of Musical 
Terms as “ A polyphonic composition, constructed 
on one or more short subjects or themes, which are 
harmonized according to the laws of counterpoint, 
and introduced from time to time with various con- 
trapuntal devices; the interest in these frequently 
heard themes being sustained by diminishing the 
interval of time at which they follow each other 
out (the stretto); and monotony being avoided by 
the occasional use cf episodes, or passages open to 
free treatment.” 

The subject of a fugue should be a short and 
striking melodic phrase, with features so well de- 
fined as easily to impress the memory, in order that 
its re-appearance, from time to time, may be recog- 
nized. The subject, being led by one part, is an- 
swered or responded to by another part. The 
answer is really a repetition of the subject, gener- 
ally in the key of the dominant. Sometimes, how- 
ever, there is a slight modification of the subject 
when it appears as the answer, and this is the case 
when a skip or modulation from tonic to dominant, 
cr vice vers1, has occurred in the original subject ; 
for in this case the rule is that the tonic shall be 
answered by the dominant, and the dominant by 
the tonic. 

The scale is divided into two unequal parts, one 
extending from the tonic to the dominant (a fifth), 
and the other extending from the fifth to the upper 
tonic (a fourth), Whatever in its skip or modula- 
tion has occupied the larger half of the scale, is in 
the answer compressed within the smaller half; and 
whatever was contained in the smaller portion, is 
expanded to cover and occupy the larger half. 

The counter-subject is the melody that follows 
the subject and accompanies the answer; it is usu- 
ally constructed in double counterpoint, that is, in 
counterpoint that will admit of inversion. (A fa- 
miliar example of double counterpoint, known prob- 
ably to every one present, is furnished by the 
leading subject of the finale of Beethoven's sonata 
in A flat, Op. 26.) The counter-subject, being thus 
constructed, is available for employment both above 
and below the subject. 

In the analysis of a fugue, it is desirable to as- 
certain where the subject closes and where the 
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counter-subject begins, for they are not always 
closely adjacent one to another, but are frequently 
separated by a few notes of coda. An examination 
of the first response and subsequent early entries of 
the subject and counter-subject, will serve to deter- 
mine these limits. 

Here may be the most fitting place to mention 
some of the changes often practiced on subject and 
counter-subject by means of angmentation, the value 
of the notes being commonly doubled; or by dim- 
inution, the value of the notes being halved; or by 
inversion, ascending intervals being represented by 
descending intervals, and descending by ascending. 
The subject is often embellished; an example is af- 
forded by the great G minor organ fugue. A sub. 
ject is sometimes constructed to furnish its counter- 
subject by diminution, or by reversed diminution ; 
Bach’s Art of Fugue will furnish examples. 

In the study of a fugue, the student will find it a 
profitable method to divide it into sections. By 
observing the order in which the several parts are 
made to enter, he will find that the composition will 
naturally range itself into more or less distinct 
groups of subject and answer, and these will be sep- 
arated by what are variously termed episodes, inter- 
mediate harmony, ov digressions, In the first group 
he will uniformly find the subject led into each of 
the parts. This group is called the exposition of the 
fugue ; here the material to be used is set forth, the 
principal key established, and the group ends prob- 
ablv with a modulation toward the dominant. 

The middle group is devoted to such modulations 
as the composer may select. Fugue does not invite 
to distant modulation, but is usually confined to 
the principal key and its immediate relatives. In 
this group the subject may not perhaps appear with 
regularity in each part, and the interval of reply 
may be more varied than in the exposition, 

The last group has again to establish a key. 
This is the group in which the stretto and pedal, if 
employed, will appear. The term strefto is applied 
to that part of a fugue where the subject and an- 
swer are drawn closer together, the reply begin- 
ning before the antecedent is finished. This cevice 
may occur once or oftener, but where it is repeated 
it is usual to make cach repetition of the stretto 
closer and closer; to this end the strict. rules of fu- 
gue are often relaxed, and the theme itself frequent- 
ly undergoes some slight but necessary modifica- 
tion, 

The pedal, or organ point, is the technical name 
given to the tonic or dominant, when employed as 
aholding note during many changes of harmony. 
It is often used towards the end of a fugue or other 
composition, The stretto of a fugue is not unfre- 
quently constructed upon a pedal point.—(The ex- 
pression will not be confounded by any one present 
with the pedal part.) One principal rule with re- 
gard to a pedal point, is that the pedal note shall 
form an essential note of the first and last harmony 
heard upon it. When toward the end of a compo- 
sition, dominant and tonic pedals are both employed, 
the dominant pedal is used earlier than the tonic 
pedal ; on the other hand, a tonic pedal is frequent- 
ly heard at the commencement of a composition. 
The grand toccata in F major is a noteworthy ex- 
ample of this, 

Episodes are employed in fugues to afford some 
relief from the monotony that would result from a 
too incessant use of subject’ and counter-subject. 
Yet the themes of the several episodes are generally 
drawn from fragments of one of the more essential 
parts of the fugue, and as the more strict parts of 
the fugue may be reversed or inverted, augmented 
or diminished, so recourse is often had to these de- 
vices to furnish ideas for an episode. Underlying 
all such variation of subject and counter-subject, is 
a deep esthetic meaning and regard for that natu- 
ral and universal law of beauty and order, that 
teaches us to seek and admire unity in variety, and 
variety in unity. Two chief features characterize 
every melodic phrase, viz., the length and the or- 
der of tones, In seeking to develop, from a given 
melody, other kindred melodies, what so natural as 
to try a lengthened or shortened form? The sim- 
ilarity of interval and direction being the link that 
binds the varied to the original theme ; or the rhyth- 
mical form and uniformity of melodic step may be 
retained, while the direction of the step is reversed, 
and still a connection with the original will be re- 
cognized, even by those who mav be quite uncon- 
scious of the means by which the variation is effect- 
ed, and wholly ignorant of the technical signiticetion 
of augmentation, diminution, or inversion. Other and 
more remote deductions from a given theme are 
useful to the same end, that of preserving the unity 
of the composition, and it does not detract from 





their value that the method of their deduction is 
not at once fully comprehended by the hearer. 
“Deep in our nature (says a thoughtful and elo- 
qent. writer) there exists a tendency to seek among 
all interesting ohjects points of resemblance, and 
when some intuition, keener than our own, reveals 
that resemblance, we bow to its truth or acclaim its 
beauty.” Such is the admiration with which we 
must regard the discovery, by Bach, of the latent 
capabilities of many of his subjects. 

As I deem the power of analyzing a composition 
to be of vital importance to a performer, and as 
absolutely essential to a proper treatment of the 
work he undertakes to interpret, I shall not. apolo- 
gize for the time this branch of the subject has oc- 
eupied, nor for saying yet a few more words in the 
same direction. 

There are many varieties of fugue. as simple fugue 
with changeable counterpoint and without reg- 
ular counter-subject. These is the more regular 
fugue, with its counter-subjeet in double connter- 
point, There are fuenes on two or more subjects, 

Fugues on two subjects are written on two whol- 
ly distinct plans; in the first kind the two subjects 
appear together or nearly so, and the fugue is 
worked throughout with these two subjects mutu- 
ally attending one another [Ex. Organ Fugue B 
minor, vol. iv., page 46. German edition]. 

In the second kind of fugue on two snbjects the 
first subject is announced and worked with a coun- 
ter subject, and then a new subject is started and 
developed by itself; afterwards the two subjects are 
combined together [Ex. Fugue, C minor, vol. iv., 
page 36]. Three subjects are sometimes combined 
in the same manner [Ex. B minor Fugue, vol. ii. 
pare 83], 

The well-known St. Ann’s fugue is an example of 
three subjects combined on a diff-rent plan. The 
work is in reality a chain of three fugues held to- 
gether by the chorale subject of the first movement. 
The first portion is in allabreve time, and takes the 
opening of St. Ann’s psalm tune for its subject. This 
is worked with an appropriate counter-subject for 
thirty-six bars, when it closes with a perfect ca- 
dence in the principal key: from amidst the final 
chord of this eadence there arises a new principal 
subject in 6.4 time; this has, at first, its own conn- 
ter-subject, but is afterwards combined with a mod- 
ified form of the original subject. This middle 
part, by its lightness and elegance, is in marked 
contrast with the soliditv and dignity of the first 
part, and also with the brilliant and energetic final 
movement in 12-8 time, founded on another subject, 
with which is again combined the chorale subject 
of the allabreve. The extremely diversified nature 
of this beautiful composition invites a correspond- 
ingly contrasted use of the organ; but of this more 
hereafter. 

There are other kinds of fugue, as the well-known 
“Giant,” the theme of which is from a chorale. The 
fueue is really in three parts, with an added special 
figure assigned enly to the pedal. It is no doubt 
from the giant-like step of the pedal that the fugue 
has obtained its name. 

Some fugues are specially rich in the possession 
of episodes of marked contrast. I will mention as 
an example, the great E minor fatue [vol. ii. page 
70], that which is sometimes called the ‘‘ Wedge 
Fugue” from the shape of its subject. It is a fugue 
of great beauty and interest, and affords, I believe, 
a solitary instance of Bach's application of the da 
capo form to an organ fugue. The contrast of the 
brilliant episode, with the solid grandeur of the first 
and last movement is, I think, rarely equalled even 
by Bach himself. In speaking, as I hope shortly 
to do, on the registering proper for Bach’s organ 
works, I may probably desire to refer again to this 
magnificent work. 

In what I have hitherto said, my object has been 
to call attention to the importance of an intelligent 
understanding of a composition, as one means to 
assist toward an intelligible performance of it, and 
as the greater must include the lesser, so under- 
standing somewhat of the construction of fugues, 
must prepare for a ready comprehension of all other 
organ music, in which imitative and polyphonic 
elements, combined by florid and syncopated coun- 
terpoint, are essential features. But if a correct 
conception of the intention of the composer is in- 
dispensable, it is not the only qualification the per- 
former needs, for of course there must be ability to 
reproduce, with the fingers and feet, those impres- 
sions which the mind has received. The fingers 
rust attain to perfect independence, that such a 
degree of legato and staccato may be emploved as 
is necessary, and that the phrasing proper to one 
part may be attained without interfering with that 
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due to another part, plaved by the same hand, for 
all polyphonic music consists of parts of individual 
interest; and to incise the various melodies, so as 
to resolye them into their several sections and peri- 
ods, is one chief difficulty in the way of a transpar- 
ent performance of such music. 

While the nature of the organ demands smooth 
and connected playing, vet. a mere mechanical per- 
formance of the notes, be it ever so exact, without 
phrasing, and due separation into its constituent 
parts, will bear no more resemblance to the true 
rendering of the composer’s intention, than would a 
rapid and uniformily connected articulation of the 
letters, or words, of the “ Paradise Lost.” convey to 
the mind of the hearer any idea of Milton’s poem: 
or to take another illustration; the ear will be as 
much bewil lered by such a disjointed grinding out 
of mere notes, ungronped into section or phrase, as 
would the eye, if some morning we should receive 
our Times printed without capitals, marks of punc- 
tuation, or spaces between the words, but present- 
ing only a conglomeration of letters extending 
over 16 or 20 pages. We should then as little en- 
jov our newspaper as some specimens of the “exe- 
cution” of contrapuntal music that we at times 
have to endure. 

The diffieulty of correct. phrasing is much en- 
hanced by the fact that all Bach’s organ music is 
entirely without phrase marking and musical pune- 
tuation. We must not, however, conelude that be- 
cause no marks of phrasing occur in the printed 
music, that therefore, it is to be unpunctuated in 
performance, but as Professor Griepenkerl says: 
“Tt will impose on the player a necessity for a pre- 
vious and careful analvsis of the piece to be plaved, 
an accurate division of it into its principal and se- 
condary passages, so that he can declaim it like a 
speech with a correct observation of the unexpressed 
punctuation. In order to effect this object, he 
must very often not hold the notes as long as they 
are written, particularly at the conclusion of a 
period or passage. It has been and still is the cus- 
tom of composers to write out fully the concluding 
notes of the principal and secondary passages, in 
cases where they should be held, at most, only 
three-fourths of their written value. Attention to 
this will often facilitate the fingering, as it will al- 
low the same finger to be applied to two successive 
notes; but the player would totally mistake the 
tendency of these well meant and well founded 
hints, if he thonght to follow them by conveying to 
the hearer the principal and secondary passages as 
separate pieces, for he ought to deliver one con- 
nected whole.” Another point that demands a few 
words in passing is the vast importance of the care- 
ful cultivation of the power of the ear, as after all it 
is the supreme arbitrator in musical matters, It 
may be laid down as a rule that no performance 
ean give pleasure to the hearers, in which the per- 
former himself does not participate, and this parti- 
cipation in the enjoyment of contrapuntal music 
will be founded in a great measure on the power of 
hearing concurrent melodies. Toward the attain- 
ment of this power I believe the study and practice 
of two-part music to be invaluable. The Fifteen 
Inventions in two parts, and some of the Preludes, 
among the forty-eight, will be found useful, and 
after they have been mastered on the piano, if they 
be taken to an organ with two manuals, their prac- 
tice will be found very improving, and will open 
the mind of the student to the enjoyment of many 
combinations and contrasts of organ tone. Still 
with a view of cultivating the hearing powers, I 
would recommend the subsequent practice of three- 
part music, such as many of the Forty-Eight 
Fugues, the Three-part Inventions, and above all, 
when the student is advanced enough, the Six 
Grand Trios or Sonatas for two manuals and pedal, 
T am fully aware that many of these are mechanical- 
ly more difficult than some four or five parts music 
that. may be named, but as a rule they are easier of 
comprehension by reason of the smaller number of 
parts, 

The rate of performance is another important 
element in the treatment of any composition. Now 
while every musical work has internal evidence of 
its rate, within certain narrow limits, yet within 
those limits the consideration of the combination of 
organ tone on which it is to be played. the space ix 
which it is to be played, and the skill of the per- 
former by whom it is to be played, are a!l import- 
ant. For manifold combinations with ponderous 
tones are not so well suited for rapid playing, as is 
more simple, light and flexi'le tone. A large and 
resonant building being more apt to confuse 
sounds, will require a more measured rate than 
would be proper for a smaller space, and it is better 
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for any performer to take a composition at a rate 
thoroughly within his power, than in attempting a 
greater pace, to over-tax bis execution, and so as- 
suredly fail in his performance. 

A right understanding of the signs employed by 
Bach seems very essential to a right treatment of 
his works; yet in many cases [ can but regard the 
beats and other graces he employed as rather due 
to the fashion of the day than essential to the 
spirit of his music. The age was much influenced 
by the perishable tone of the harpsichord, and 
other similar instruments ; no tone of any consider- 
able length was available on these instruments 
without the freshening influence of a beat, a turn, 
a shake, or some other embellishment. Under the 
article ‘“ Harpsichord Graces” in the Dictionary of 
Musical Terms, the student will find much interest- 
ing and valuable information on this subject. 

{Te be Continued.} 


DY eo arr 
Mozart’s Works. 


Of all the great composers there can be little 
doubt that Mozart was the most prolific. It is in- 
deed probable that the actual number of Haydn’s 
works is larger; but it must be remembered that 
the composer of the “ Creation” lived to the age of 
seventy-seven, while Mozart died at thirty-five. 
Yet during this short life he produced, as we know 
from Ritter von Kécnel’s thematic Catalogue, at 
least 626 complete compositions, besides nearly a 
hundred more or Jess extensive fragments of others, 
It is therefore hardly surprising that of this enor- 
mous mass of music a considerable proportion should 
still be entirely unknown, There are more than 
two hundred works which as yet remain in manu- 
script, while a Jarge number of those which have 
been published are so incorrect and incomplete that 
they can hardly be said to be known at all, as Mo- 
zart wrote them. 

It will readily be imagined that the publication 
of acomplete and uniform edition of the entire col- 
lection of Mozart’s compositicns must be a truly 
herculean undertaking—one, indeed, upon which 
none but a firm of the very first rank could enter 
with any chance of success, A prospectus now lies 
before us, issued by Messrs. Breitkopf and Hirtel, 
of Leipzig, the Jargest and most eminent music- 
publishing house in the world, for such an edition. 
Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel, as many of our read- 
ers will be aware, published some ten years ago a 
complete edition of Beethoven's works, and they are 
at present engaged upon a similar Jabor for the 
works of Mendelssohn. Both of these, though ex- 
tensive undertakings—the Beethoven edition con- 
taining 264 works, while that of Mendelssohn, when 
completed, will comprise 157—are mere child's 
play in comparison with an edition of Mozart. It 
is not merely the number of the works but the ex- 
tent of many of them which renders the task so co- 
lossal, Out of the 626 works given in Kéchel’s 
Catalogue, about 540 will be included in this edi- 
tion, the remainder being either lost, not quite 
complete, or of doubtful authenticity. These 540 
works will be divided into 23 series ; anda brief ab- 
stract of the contents of each will doubtless prove 
interesting to our readers, The first seven serics 
comprise the vocal music, viz.: 15 masses, 7 lita- 
nies and vespers, 31 miscellaneous pieces of sacred 
music, 5 cantatas with orchestral accompaniment, 
21 operas, 56 airs, trios, quartets, and choruses 
with orchestra, 39 songs with piano, and 20 canons. 
Next come five series of orchestral music, including 
41 symphonies, 41 divertimenti and serenades, 21 
marches and small orchestral movements, 25 sets of 
dances, and 21 concertos for a stringed or wind in- 
strument, with orchestral accompaniment. We 
then have three series of chamber compositions—9 
stringed quintets, 31 stringed quartets, 3 duets, 
and 1 trio, The pianoforte works occupy seven 
more series, divided as tollows: 28 concertos, 11 
quintets, quartets, and trios, 43 sonatas and two 
sets of variations for piano and violin, 8 pieces for 
four hands, 21 solo sonatas and fantasias, 15 sets ot 
variations, and 18 smaller piano pieces. The 
twenty-third series contains 17 sonatas for orsan 
with orchestral accompaniment; and in addition 
there will be a supplemental series containing the 
most important incomplete works, such as the ‘“ Re- 
quiem” and the operas L’Oca del Cairo and Lo 
Sposo deluso, as well as any of those at present sup- 
posed to be lost which may come to light while the 
edition is in progress. 

From the above enumeration it will be seen at 
once that the task which Messrs. Breitkopf and 
Hiirtel have undertaken is an enormous one. The 
twenty-one operas and forty-nine symphonies alone 




















would make a goodly collection, and these are but 
two series, though of course two of the largest, out 
of the twenty-three. [It will probably be a reason- 
able estimate to say that the whole collection will 
fill some severty or eighty volumes. In form as 
well as in type, it is to be uni orm with the editions 
of Mendelssohn and Beethoven, and is to be brought 
out at the same extremely moderate price—about 
fonrpence for a sheet of four pages. The publishers 
further guarantee that the cost of the whole edition 
shall under no circumstances exceed £50. Sub- 
seribers who do not wish for the entire collection 
can take any one or more single series. It is only 
contemplated at present to bring out the works in 
full score; but the publishers express their intention 
of printing also the separate parts of those which 
seem likely to be useful for concert purposes. 


i oo 
The London Season. 


Her Masesty’s Opera. Drury Lane. — Malle. 
Titiens, to the great satisfaction of her admirers, 
and still more the devotees of Beethoven, actually 
appeared in “ Fidelio” (the only representation this 
year) on Saturdaylast. The scene will not be for- 
gotten. Call it ovation, or triumphal entry, or, as 
Shakespeare says, ‘ what you will,” the conviction 
was carried to the mind that England, with all her 
faults, holds fast to her old-tried and faithful ser- 
vants; and that she will never ungratefully with- 
hold from them the right hand of cordial esteem 
and encouragement, even if they shonld be, as all 
mortals must be, sooner or later, in the decline of 
their powers. The fickle Parisians broke the heart 
of Nourrit, the great tenor, by their freezing recep 
tion after he had lost his voice. Mario, on the con- 
trary, when, in a similar crisis of his career, inva- 
riably found in London a warm welcome ; and poor 
Giulia Grisi, the pet child of the ‘ Puritani” in 
1834, raised hands of sympathy and affection to the 
last, when she could not always sing a simple bal- 
lad exactly in tune. Mdlle. Titiens, however tem- 
porarily distressed by physical indisposition, is still 
in her prime ; and a consultation of musical doctors 
in the corridors on Saturday, resulted in the edict 
that she had sung her best, and that the fine voice, 
clear, brilliant, and resonant as ever, may bid defi- 
ance for many years tothe inflexible old fellow with 
the seythe and sand-glass, 

To expatiate on the Leonora of Malle. Titiens, 
quoad the dramatic delineation, would be almost 
impious supererogation, On the first appearance of 
the favorite in the 4th scene of Act. I., the action of 
the opera was arrested by a furore of applause and 
vociferous bravas, At the end of the first act, a re- 
call ensued, and three large bouquets were thrown 
upon the stage. The climax is indescribably fine. 
Leonora, in masculine attire. stands in the breach 
between her husband and his dastardly assassin, de- 
fies Pizarro with a pistol, and then, as the trumpet 
outside announces the deliverance of heaven through 
the means of the minister, gives way to the feelings 
ofa women and a wife by sinking into Florestan’s 
arms, So nature asserts her prerogatives. After a 
general recall and a shower of bouquets innumera- 
ble, the heroine of the opera was called tor three 
times as a special mark of honor, and a last bouquet 
reserved, perhaps, by some enthusiastic man with a 
love for effect, was picked up by Herr Behrens, 
who came from behind the scenes to perform the 
graceful act of service. Signor Gillandi evoked 
much applause for his first air in A flat; Signor 
Galassi, Herr Behrens, Signor Costa, Signor Rinal- 
dini, and Mdlle. Bauermeister sustained respective- 
ly the parts of Pizarro, Rocco, the Minister, Jacqui- 
no, and Marcellina, The tine 4-part canon in G, so 
effective from the modulation, towards the close, in- 
to the subduminant of the key, was encored ; also 
the third overture in C, played as usual, between 
the first and the second acts, No, 4, in E major, 
having done duty as the regular prelude. The Na- 
tional Anthem was sung after the opera, 

At an extra performance on Monday, for the ben- 
efit of M. Faure, “IL Don Giovonni” was per- 
formed, and then the portals of old Drury were 
finally closed. 

Seventeen operas by ten composers, in fifty-one 
representations, have been presented during the 
season, which bezan on Enxster Tuesday, the 18th 
April.“ Lohengrin” was performed 5 times, 
“ Faust” 10; and “Don Giovanni” 7, Mr. Maple- 
son was unable to produce (as pro:nised) the “ Me- 
dea” of Cherubini, Rossini’s ‘ Othello,” Balte’s 
© Talismano,” and “ Figaro.” Serious inconvenience 
resulted from the illness of Mdlle. Titiens and 
Chapuy (who could not appear at all.) Signori 
Dorini and Fiorini failed to make any profound im- 











pression; bnt the engagement of M. Faure may be 
set off as an immense advantage, and the return of 
Herr Rokitansky was hailed as a boon, The old 
favorites held their ground firmly; and Madame 
Roze-Perkins, alike attractive as a musical artist and 
a belle of fascinating presence, rendered invaluable 
aid as Donna Anna and Ortrud during the absence 
of Mdlle. Titiens. Sir Michael Costa, the conduc- 
tor, must be thanked most cordially for the fine ex- 
ecution of the band, the precision of the choral sing- 
ing, and the completeness of the ensemble, Tout 
est fini ; la toile est tombée.— Mus, Stand. July 29. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. SUMMARY OF THE 


SEASON, 


The Covent Garden Italian Opera-house terminated 
the season on Satusday (July 15th) with a performance 
of Meyerbeer’s * Etoile du Nord,’ Madame Adelina 
Patti sustaining the character of Catherine and M. 
Maurel that of Peter the Great. At the opening night, 
on Tuesday, the 28th of March, the opera was Rossini’s 
‘* William Tell.” with Signor Marini as Arnoldo, M. 
Maurel, Guglielmo Tell. and Mdlle. Bianchi, Matilda, 
These two works indicate that grand opera is the main- 
stay and attraction of the undertaking. The works 
which have been produced from the 28th of March to 
the 15th of July are now specified, with the numbers of 
each representation: — Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” five 
times, “Nozze di Figaro” twice, and ‘11 Flauto Magico’’ 
twice; Donizetti's ‘ Elisir d’ Amore” four times, “Don 
Pasquale” three times, ‘‘Lucia” three times, ‘La Fig- 
lia” once, and **Favorita’” once; Gounod’s “Faust’’ 
twice, and * Romeo e Giulietta’ once; Rossini’s * 
Barbiere” three times, and “Guglielmo Tell’ four times; 
Verdi’s “Traviata” five times, “Trovatore’”’ twice, “Il 
Ballo” four tim s, “Rigoletto” three times, and «= Atda” 
tive times; Meyerbeer’s ‘Huguenots” twice, “Dinvrah’’ 
three times, **Af:icaine” twice, and ‘Etoile’ four times; 
Bellini’s ‘ Sonnainbula” once. and ‘ Puritani’’ twice; 
Ambroise Thomas’s “Hamlet” once; Flotow’s **Marta”’ 
three times; Ricci’s (Brothers L. and F.) “Crispino e Ia 
Comare” once; Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin’ three times and 
“Tannhduser” eight times; Auver’s ‘Fra Diavolo,” five 
times. 

As operas are sometimes changed at the last moment, 
the accuracy of the numbers given 1n this list cannot in 
every instance be relied upon, but the announcements of 
each evening have been followed. Out of forty-eight 
operas enumerated in the sg, a as comprising the 
repertoire of the Royal [talian Opera, no less than twen- 
ty-seven have been performed, and, in addition to the 
stock productions, two grand operas have been brought 
out for the first time in this country, namely, “Tann- 
hiuser”’ and Aida.” Two points are, therefore, estab- 
lished—first, that the promisesin the season programme 
have been honorably carried out; and, secondly. that as 
regards quantity there cannot be any grounds for com- 
plaint, although as oot samen d there is much to object to. 
There were three performances in the opening week; 
these were followed by four in each of the two followin 
weeks. five nights each in third and fourth weeks, and, 
from the Ist of May, began the series of six representa- 
tions a week. This was continued for the rest of the 
season, and only broken on the Derby Day (May 33st), 
Weilnesdays, June 12th, 19th, and 26th. On Wednesday, 
the 5th of July, there was a morning performanee of 
“Aida.” It is necessary to call attention to these re- 
turns, because they prove how utterly imposs'ble it has 
been, owing to the succession of the almost nightly op- 
era nights, to secure sufficient rehearsals for works of 
magnitude. For such light operas as * Lucia,” **son- 
nambula,” “Don Pasquale,” *Elisir d’ Amore,” “La Fig- 
lia.” “Marta,” * Il Barbiere,” and the very familiar, but 
more complicated, works of Signor Verdi, no great 
amount of preparation beyond one pianoforte and one 
orchestral rehearsal is required; but when productions 
so intricate, dram :tically as well as operatically, as the 
“Huguenots,” the “Etoile du Nord.” Faust,” “Romeo 
e Giulietta,”” “Don Giovanni,” **Nozze «di Figaro,” “Il 
Flauto Magico ” “Lohengrin.” * William Tell.” -*Favori- 
ta,’ “Africaine,” etc., are to be put on the stage with a 
heavy mise en svéne, it is obvious that their execution 
will be unsteady and imperfect, unless they are carefully 
rehearse:l; great injustice is done to the composers, and 
no end of annoyance and disappointment is experienced 
by the opera-goers. First nights, whether of revivals or 
of novelties. are only dress rehearsals, and a high tariff 
is not established for trials. but itis charged in order to 
ensure the highest class ensemble. Looking over the list 
of operas, the selection made seems most singular.: M. 
Gounod’s “Romeo and Jul et,” the “*Hamlet” of M. Am- 
broixe Thomas, the ‘Favorita’”’ of Donizetti, the ‘Son- 
nambula” of Bellini, the ‘*La Figlia” of Donizetti, the 
“Crispino e la Comare” of the Brothers Ricci were all 
given but once. So much valuable time must have been 
lost in mounting them, that it is eo to guess 
why some of them were mounted at all. “Hamlet ’ is a 
ponderous production, even at the Grand Opéra in Par- 
Is; it is Meyerbeer diluced; the only possible excuse for 
playing it here would be if Madame Nilsson were the 
Uphelia and M. Faure Hamlet, for on those artists sole- 
ly depended its original success. “Crispino e la Co- 
mare’”’ is an operatic farce, quite unworthy of beimg im- 
ported here, and the only time for producing it at 
Covent Garden was when Madame Adelina Patti was 
Annetta, and tsignor Ronconi Crispino. Numerically 
there was an extraordinary list of artists enzaged as 
principals, but if the casts of the operas be examined, 
their weakness. in too many cases, is pslpable. Out of 
the entire number there was not an artist adequate to 
sing and act Donna Anna, Selika, [‘*Africaine’”’), Leo- 
nora [* Favorita’”’], Valentina [**Huguenots”’); there was 
not a tenor who could be called a competent Raoul, or 
Vasco di Gama, or Fra Diavolo. or Hamlet. or Faust, or 
Coont Almaviva, or Fernando [‘*Favorita’], etc. The 
baritones and basses were in better form; there was oue 
contralto with a fine voice, but who was no actress, Sig- 
nora Secalchi. We may disiniss Mesdames Pezzotta, 
Saar, D’Angeri, as having occupied positions beyond 
their powers. The tenors, Siguori Nicolini, Carpi, Bolis, 
De Sanctis, Pavani, Piazza, and Bettini can:.ot be cou- 
sidered first-rate artists—utilities they may be styled. 
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tranquillo. 
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The best of them was Signor Carpi, who is artistic, but 
is no actor, and has no stage presence to compensate for 
deficiency of dramatic talent. Signor Marini’s organ 
has been precarious. but he was superior to his col- 
leagues. Mdlle. Smeroschi, Senor Gayarre, Siznor Ta- 
magno,and M Capoul mentioned in the prospectus, 
never appeared, nor did Malle. Eva de Synnerberg, a 
contralto, who was announced to make her début as 
Pierotto, in ‘Linda.’ Signort Medica Monti, and Conti 
wore nonentities. There were two basses not promised, 
M. Feitlinger and Signor Ghilbertini, but their non- 
coming would have been no loss. The result of the 
débuts_ of Mdlle. Emma Abbott, of Mdlle. Rosavalle 
(Miss Tucker], and of Mdlle. Proch was disastrous. 
Madame Patti maintained her supremacy; while Malle. 
Albani confirmed the impression of last season, that in 
the Wagnerian répertoire she is at her best. Mdlle. 
Thalberg has certainly made no progress artistically; 
she is a mere machine, without sensibility. Mdlle. Bi- 
anchi is useful as a comprimaria, but 1s out of place as 
a prima donna. There remains Mille. Marimon, the 
Belgian prima donn, who, after Madame Patti, was by 
far the most accomplished vocalist of the company, and 
— er no ordinary histrionic capabilities. In- 
stead of sharing the leading parts with Madame Patti, 
she has only been heard as Norina in ‘Don Pasquale,” 
the Queen of Night in the ‘Magic Flute.” the Queen in 
the “Huguenots.”” and Elvira in the ‘Don Giovanni.” 
We are not expressing merely individual opinions about 
the unaccountable nezlect of Mdlle. Marimon, and the 
strangeness of the selections in the casts of this season, 
but we are echoing the criticisms of subscribers. One 
complaint from the latter is a repetition of an old griev- 
ance, and that is. the appropriation of so many Saturday 
subscription nights to the mediocrities. although that 
evening suits the convenience of so manv members of 
the Legislature. and of the professions. The name of 
Madame Patti only figures on four Saturdays. and her 
first appearance was on a Friday. Mdlle. Marimon never 
sang on a Saturday night. 

The production of “Tannhanser” and “AYda,” it has 
been urged, atone: for many disappointments and vexa- 
tions, and full credit may be awarded on that score; but 
there is a moral oblig»tion binding on im) resarios, he 
they who they may, to supplv their subscribers and sup- 
porters with rovelties which have gone the round of 
Europe. Moreover. it is our contention, in which we 
know we have the sympathy and concord of leading con- 
noisseurs, that no opera and no artist ought to be pre- 
sented without proper preparation. At the risk of 
repetition wemust again maintain that public opinion 
is decidedly oppesed to the conversion of high-priced 
Italian Opera-houses into training schoo's for singers. 
The system of trying to thrust novices on the lvric stage, 
in place ot finished vocalists, independently of its injus- 
tice, is a mistaken policy, commercially as well as artist- 
icaliy.— Atheneum. 





Royat Acapemy. — Madame Christine Nilsson- 
Rouzaud distributed the prizes to the pupils of the 
Royal Academy of Musie in Tenterden Street, on 
Friday afternoon, July 21, after an able and elo- 
quent address to the meeting by Prof. G, A. Mac- 
farren, Principal of the Institution. The prelimi- 
nary concert, hitherto held as a means of display- 
ing the prowess of the pupils, has been abolished 
for certain sufficient reasons, The only perform- 
ances on Friday were R. P. Stewart’s concert fanta- 
sia in D minor for the organ, (by Mr. Rose), Men- 
delssohn’s 43d Psalm, in 8 parts, “Judge me, O 
God,” and the National Anthem, Among the prizes 
were the following :— 

Lucas Silver Medal (from a design by T. Woolner, 
R. A.) in memory of Charles Lucas, for the compo- 
sition of the Magnificat for one or more solo voices, 
chorus, orchestra, and organ.—Eaton Faning; high. 
ly commended, Oliveria L. Prescott. 

Parepa-Rosa Gold Medal, in memory of Euphro- 
syne Parepa-Rosa (endowed by Carl Rosa), for the 
singing of pieces selected by the committee.—Mary 
Davies; highly commended, Annie Albu, Amy Ayl- 
ward, Jessie Jones, Agnes Larkcom, Marian Wil- 
liams. 

Sterndale Bennett Prize (Purse of Ten Guineas), 
in memory of Professor Sir William Sterndale Ben- 
nett, Mus, D., M. A.. D. C.L, for the playing of a 
composition by Professor Sir William Sterndale 
Bennett, selected by the committee.—Kate Steel ; 
highly commended, Janie Burrough, Ethel Goold, 
Edith Brand, Margaret Bucknall, Nancy Evans. 

We gather from Professor Macfarren’s introduc- 
tory address, “that the Royal Academy is in a 
prosperous state, There are now 336. students; 
every one of whom, by talents and diligence, may 
reap the advantages of the school; and whoever 
contributes to the furtherance of musical education, 
affords the means of advancing an art, the highest 
(as the Professor truly oLserved) in promoting the 
civilization of the country. The schola:ships, per- 
manent and temporary, are of the greatest use in 
promoting sound and thorough musical education, 
In some cases the fees of promising pupils are paid 
by the Professors or the Committee of Management. 
A “ Balfe” scholarship will be founded from the 
proceeds of the Balie Festival to be held at the 
Alexandra Palace to-day (Saturday). The proposal 
made by the Society of Arts for presenting a larger 
number of free scholarships, has been declined on 
acconnt of the conditions. Professor Macfarren, at 
the close of the proceedings, thanked Mdine, Nils- 





son-Rouzand for her condescension in the warmest 
terms, and the fair lady, in reply, expressed her 
high sense of the compliment, and asked permission 
to present a prize of her own next year. Professor 
Macfarren, with some emotion, referred to the 
presentation of a testimonial by the students of the 
Roval Academy to his Secretary (and one of the di- 
rectors), Mr. Evres, in the form of a handsome sil- 
ver salver and ladle. 

We noticed amongst the andience, besides the offi- 
cials, Ladv Goldsmid, Dr Stainer, Mr. A. S. Sulli- 
van, Mr. Brinley Richards, Mr. A. Randegger, and 
Sir T. Barnard. 

We agree with a contemporary that the various 
medals and books presented to the prize pupils do 
not clearly indicate their educational status, and 
that there ought to be some sort of classification as 
at the Universities,—/bid. 





PritnarMontc Society.—The directors have pub- 
lished the following interesting summary of the 
searon, 1876:— 

This evening (Monday, July 10) coneludes the 
sixty-fourth series of the performances of the Phil- 
harmonic Society. In the course of the season, 
during which a novelty has been introduced in the 
shape of two morning concerts, the following works 
have been given. Those by English writers are :— 
The Overture to the Naiades and the Merry Wives 
of Windsor, and a Song. by Bennett, the Overture 
to Love’s Labor Lost. by W.G. Cusins; and songs 
by J. L. Hatton end E. J. Loder. Those by French, 
Polish, and Russian writers are :—the Overture and 
an Aria from Mirella, and a Saered Song, by Gou- 
nod; some Solos and a Concerto for pianoforte, by 
Chopin; a Theme and Variations, by Rameau; and 
a pianoforte Concerto in FE flat, the Dramatic 
Symphony, and two Lieder, by Rubinstein. Those 
by Italian writers are:—a Seena from the opera of 
Tl Sacrifizio d’ Abramo, by Cimarosa; the Overture 
to Anacreon, by Cherubini; a Sacred Song, by 
Randegger; the Overture to William Tell, a Cava- 
tina from Semiramide, an Aria from L’Italiana in 
Algieri, and a Cavatina from Il Barbiere, by Rossi- 
ti; an Aria bv Stradella; anda Bolero, by Verdi. 
Those by German writers are:—the Suite in B mi- 
nor, by Bach; the Heroic Symphony, the Pastoral 
Symphony, and the Symphonies in A, C minor, 
and D, the pianoforte Concertos in E flat and G, the 
violin Concerto, the Sonata in C, dedicated to 
Count Waldstein, the Overture to Egmont, and the 
Aria, “Ah Perfido,” by Beethoven; a German Re- 
quiem, two Lieder, and a selection from the Hun 
garian Dances, by Brahms; a violin concerto in G, 
by Bruch; a Romance, by Dessauer; a Concerto 
for Violoncello in D minor, by Goltermann; an 
Aria by Handel; a Symphony (the Bear), and a 
Theme with Variations for the pianotorte, by 
Haydn ; a pianoforte Concerto in F minor, by Hen- 
selt; a Solo Piece for Pianoforte and a Praver, by 
Hiller ; a Lied, by Klengel; a pianoforte Solo and 
a Lied, by Liszt; the Scottish Symphony, Sere- 
nade and Allegro Giojoso for pianoforte, the Over- 
tures to the Isles of Fingal, the Calm Sea and Pros- 
perous Voyage, and Ruy Blas, and two Lieder, by 
Mendelssohn ; the Jupiter Symphony, the Overture 
to the Zauberfléte, and Arias from the Operas of 
Il Flauto Magico, Le Nozze de Figaro, Don Gio- 
vanni, and Idemenco, by Mozart; a Movement 
from the Wallenstein Symphony, by Rheinherger ; 
two Movements from the Unfinished Symphony in 
B minor and a Lied, by Schubert; the Symphony 
in C and the pianoforte Concerto in A minor, by 
Schumann; the Concerto in E minor, and the Over- 
ture to Jessonda, by Spohr; a Lied by Taubert; 
the Preludes to Lohengrin and Die Meistersinger 
von Niirnberg, by Wagner; the Overtures to Der 
Freischiitz, Euryanthe, and the Jubilee of Angustus 
LV. of Saxony, and a Serenade from the Opera of 
Euryanthe, by Weber. 

The instrumentalists that have played solos are: 
—on the pianoforte—Madame Schumann, Madame 
Essipoff, Mdlle. Mehlig, Herr Barth, Mr. Charles 
Halié, Herr Jaéll, and Herr Rubinstein; and on the 
violin— Herr Auer, Herr Joachim, and Mons. 
Wieniawski. 

The vocalists that have appeared are :—Madame 
Bianca Blume, Madame Bodda Pyne, Mrs. Osgood, 
Madame Trebelli Bettini, Miss Bolingbroke, Mdlle. 
Ida Corani, Miss Marie Duval, Miss Thekla Fried- 
linder, Miss Catherine Penna, Mdlle. Redeker, Mr. 
W. H. Cummings, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Signor Pol- 
lione Ronzi, Mr. Wadmore, and Mr, Santley. 

Mr. W. G. Cusins, Master of the Musie to her 
Majesty the Queen, has, for the tenth season, con- 
ducted the concerts, 

The Directors fur this year are:—Mr. G. F. An- 





derson. Mr. Francesco Berger, Mr. Walter Macfar- 
ren, Mr. G. A. Osborne, Mr. C. E. Stephens, Mr. 
Harold Thomas, and Mr. J. Turle. 

The band comprises 13 first violins, (Herr Straus 
principal), 12 second violins, 9 violas, 10 violoncel- 
los, and 8 double-basses, 2 flutes, 1 piccolo, 2 oboes, 
2 clarinets, 2 bassoons and a “ counter bassoon,” 4 
horns, 2 trumpets, 3 trombones, 1 bombardon, 3 
drums, &c., 1 triangle, and 2 harps, Mr. E. J. 
Hopkins is organist. 

The members of the society number 39, the asso- 
ciates, 37, the “ female” (lady ?) associates, 20, and 
the honorary members, 12. These last (the honor- 
ary members) are Mrs. Anderson, Herr Gadé, Mr. 
Otto Goldschmidt, M. Gounod, M. Stephen Heller, 
Dr. F. Hiller, Herr Joachim, the Abbé Liszt, Herr 
Rietz, M. Antoine Rubinstein. M. Verholst, and 
“although the last not least,” Herr Richard Wag- 
ner, The venerable honorary treasurer of the so- 
ciety, Mc. G. F. Anderson, continues to head the list 
of (seven) directors, 


Oratorio, &c, The Musical Times, in summing 
up the London season, remarks as follows :— 


Nothing need be said of the Sacred Harmonie So- 
ciety, save that the usual number of concerts have 
been given, and the usual number of works per- 
formed. But little appeal is made by this institu- 
tion to the general public; and if the subscribers, 
therefore, are satisfied with the reproduction of the 
same compositions year after year, there can be no 
just cause for complaint. The Crystal Palace, as 
our columns have testified, has honestly fulfilled 
the promises in the prospectus; and if Mr. Manns 
would only discountenance any attempt to meddle 
with the intention of composers, by adapting and 
re-arranging works the form of which has been 
stamped by its author, we should have nothing but 
praise for his laudable efforts to promote the spread 
of really good music, The Alexandra Palace has 
made a rapid stride in the right direction during 
the season. The revival of Handel's two almost 
unknown Oratorios, “ Esther” and “ Susanna,” 
would alone have entitled the directors, and espe- 
cially Mr. Weist. Hill, upon whom has devolved the 
heavy responsibility of producing such elaborate 
works, to the thanks of all music-lovers; but, apart 
from these compositions, the programmes have lat- 
terly been in the highest degree interesting, and we 
may now confidently anticipate a brilliant future 
from an establishment which has manifested both 
the will and the rower to produce the great works 
in art. 

During the season two works have been pro- 
duced—one representing the old and the other the 
new German school—each with adequate in‘erpre- 
ters, both vocal and instrumental, and each con- 
ducted by an artist whose heart was in the cause he 
advocated. We allude to the ‘ Mass in B minor” 
of Bach, and the “ Legend of St. Elizabeth” of the 
Abbé Liszt. Now, what was the result? On the 
first representation of Bach’s Mass an enthusiastic 
audience applauded every number of the work as if 
it were a revelation in music; on the second per- 
formance every seat in the hall was filled, and the 
exciternent could scarcely be repressed within 
reasonable bounds. The ‘“ Legend of St. Eliza- 
beth,” on the contrary, fell flatly upon a large body 
of listeners fully prepared to receive with favor a 
composition which had been lauded by its admirers 
as one of the choicest specimens of the “ higher de- 
velopment.” of creative art. If we are to draw a 
moral from this fact, it is that works which repre- 
sent form and power are ever fresh, and that neither 
apathy nor opposition can crush them; whilst 
those which have the negative merit of abolishing 
the old models without creating new ones, can gain 
but the suffrages of those who, fancying it an age of 
art revolution, are content, as in political revolu- 
tions, to accept the most prominent opponents of 
law and order as the most enlightened apostles of 
the coming creed. 

Mustcat Dtscusston.—The “ Musical Association 
for the Investigation and Discussion of Subjects 
connected with the Art and Science of Music” 
seems to have been given over to the mathemati- 
cians. Papers involving much thought have been 
read; but we scarcely think that the Society ap- 
peals forcibly to either creative or executive musi- 
cians, No doubt it is interesting to inquire into 
our “perception of the direction of a source of 
sound,” or to listen to a discourse on the “ vibra- 
tions and resonance of columns of air,” but all this 
has in reality nothing to do with music; and if the 
Council of the Society think with us that some 
practical result should be achieved by these meet- 
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ings, a vigorous course of action will be at once ne- 
cessary. The Association has already enrolled the 
names of several eminent men; and if papers on 
really useful subjects be desired, there are many, 
we think, who would be both ready and willing to 
be something more than mere ornamental members. 

Benerit Concerts.—Those mongrel entertain- 
ments which used to be termed “ Benefit Concerts ” 
are now fast disappearing, their decline no doubt 
dating from the discovery of the fact that they were 
no “ benefit” either to the art or to the artist. The 
performances of orchestral and choral works, and 
the Recitals of Chamber-music, which have arisen 
on the ruins of the former fashionable gatherings, 
so thoroughly represent at the present time the real 
place of music in this country, that both executants 
and composers should be watchful—if they care for 
anything beyond their mere personal advancement 
—that those to whom they submit the result of 
their talents should not only be amused, but, as 
Handel said, “made better” by what they hear. 
England is gradually shaking itself free from the 
reproach of not being a musical nation; but let us 
not rush to the opposite extreme, and go wild with 
excitement at every composer and performer—na- 
tive or foreign—presented to eur notice. However 
hyperbolical may be some criticisms, whether ver- 
bal or printed, upon aspirants for our favor, there 
is always an under current of wholesome opinion 
which should at least be respected. The fashiona- 
ble lounger and the impulsive enthusiast are equal- 
ly dangerous elements in a concert-room. Healthy 
music cannot flourish save with healthy surround- 
ings; and it will be well for the progress of the art 
in this, as in every other country, when the words 
salon and virtuoso are banished for ever from the 
musical vocabulary.-—Jbid, 


Dvight's Sournal of Music. 
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The Baireuth Festival. 

The musical interest of the past week, here and 
everywhere, has converged to a single focus, to the 
decayed old town of the Margrayes in the middle 
of Germany, where Richard Wagner has at last 
had the opportunity of realizing to the full, with 
all means and appliances, his own ideal of the only 
rizht kind of scenical and musical performance of 
the only right kind of Opera—or, as he styles it, 
“Art-work of the Future.” On four successive 
evenings, beginning on Sunday, the 13th, the first 
round of performances of the three plays of the 
trilogy, “The Ring of the Nibelungen,” preceded 
by the Vorspiel or Prologue, “ Das Rheingold,” has 
been actually given in a most novel kind of theatre 
built solely for this purpose, and before a most 
brilliant and distinguished audience, including 
Emperors and Grand Dukes, musical magnates like 
Liszt8and Gounod, critics from all nations, Young 
America being largely represented in that charac- 
ter, and curious quidnuncs, who have means and 
leisure for all such rare occasions, Our own news- 
papers since Monday morning have been full of it ; 
for several of the leading New York papers not 
only sent their special or staff musical reporters to 
the scene, but have actually gone to the formidable 
expense of lengthy Cable reports from day to day. 

Of course the audience was mainly made up of 
the faithful, the ardent adherents of the Wagner 
party ; nothing but their enthusiasm—in many in- 
stances amounting to fanaticism—would draw 
very many into that expensive pilgrimage. From 
these, of course, the first reports proceed, and na- 
turally they are glowing ones, That the occasion 
as an oceasion was to be “a success” was a fore- 
gone conclusion; equally sure beforehand was the 
thorough excellence of the performance—the won- 
derful scenery, the orchestra, the carefully selected 
and specially trained actors and singers, or rather 
musical declaimers, for Herr Wagner himself had 
the selecting and the teaching and arranging, down 





to the smallest detail, of the whole. The success of 
the occasion could with safety be authenticated on 
a single seeing and hearing, and proclaimed by | 
telegraph; the success of the Wagner School of 
Opera is another question, and can only be deter- 
mined in due course of long experience, It is very 
easy for your newspaper correspondent, fresh from 
the excitement of the first night of wonders, with 
the plandits ringing in his ears, and all his senses 
dazed by the strange phantasmagoria of Rhine 
nymphs, shadowy Scandinavian gods and monsters, 
and marvellous scenes and_ transformations—all 
passing before an audience in the dark, as it were a 
huge mage lantern with brilliant musical aceompa- 
niment —very easy for him to send off his lightning 
despatch, proclaiming it ‘‘a triumph of the new 
school of music, final and complete!” But 
the last is not yet; and it would be 
safer, wiser and more modest to wait 
awhile before rushing to such wholesale con- 
clusions, Such proclamations remind us only of 
the patriotic town meetings of which we used to 
hear in some of our rural districts, in which it 
was unanimously “Resolved, that we are the 
greatest nation on God's footstool.” The thing 
does not go by proclamation; and we have yet to 
hear from those who judge, and who are qualified to 
judge and are in no incontinent haste to pronounce 
the “final and complete” solution of a question 
about which the wisest and most thoughtful will be 
the longest in making up their minds. Let us not 
be misunderstood ; we repeat it, we have no doubt 
that the Festival has been in many ways a triumph, 
a remarkable success, as it has been altogether 
unique. But for all that, there is still reasonable 
room for thinking it quite possible that the music- 
loving world is not yet ripe for loving Wagner's 
Nibelungen shadows, and his subordination of mu- 
sic to poetic legend, and his “infinite melody” or 
*“melos,” better than the Awman music, human yet 
divine, of Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Cherubini 
and the rest. 

Moreover we have yet to hear the real criticisms. 
These will come later. One would fain learn how 
Gounod was impressed ; how Liszt would be, we all 
knew beforehand. But it is more important to 
know what men like Ferdinand Hiller, Lachner. 
Taubert, Richter, Robert Franz, Reinecke, and 
others, think about it; or whether these musical 
magnates were even present, as we are told “ near. 
ly all the leading musicians of Germany ” were. 
Judgment. by cable telegram can hardly fix the 
status of the “ Music of the Future.” 

We write as one of the unconverted, and we can- 
not step off from our own shadow; but there are 
many of us; and we could name a goodly list of ar- 
tists and of critics of the highest musical authority, 
who are under the same condemnation. It is to the 
verdict of such as these that Wacner has to look. 
As Robert Browning says of Verdi: 

While the mad houseful’s plaudits near out-bang 

His orchestra of salt-box, tongs and bones, 

He looks through all the roaring and the wreaths 

Where sits Rossini patient in his stall. 

We go to press too early in the week, or we 
would gladly have copied largely from the enthu- 
siastic first reports referred to. We make room 
here, however, for one more reasonable and moder- 
ate than the rest, that of the correspondent of the 
New York 7imes, who we are told is a German, 

BAIREUTH, Aug. 13.—The performance of the trilogy 
“ The Ring of the Nibelungen,” the life-work of Herr 
Richard Wagner, began here to-day with the first opera 
of the series, “‘ Rheingold.” The theatre was crowded 
by an audience which, on the whole, may be classed as 
the most distinguished that ever assembled fora similar 
purpose—distinguished in art, in letters, and in poli- 
tics. It embraced the Emperors of Germany and Brazil, 
and several reigning Grand Dukes, Dukes and Princes; 





Prince George of Prussia, the Grand Duke Vladimir of 


Russia; Abbé Liszt, Miss Anna Mehlig, Miss Minnie 
Hauck, Nachbauer, Servis, Paul Lindau, several French 
composers, and many other notabilities were present. 
The art and literature of the whole world were repre- 
sented by eminent people from both continents. 

The rendering of ‘‘ Rheingold’? was continuous for 
more than two hours and a quarter. The orchestral ef- 
fects and characterization were very fine. Herr Wag- 
ner’s theory of musical declamation was carried even to 
excess. And this will the more readily be understood 
when it is known that a few bars for three voices made 
the only ensemble number in the opera. 

The scenery was admirable, surpassing even the 
highly-wrought expectations of the spectators. The 
opening Rhine scene. with a particularly novel contriv- 
ance of swimming nymphs, was highly successful. The 
splendid Cavern picture, and the brilliant Walhalla, 
were a wonderfully clever management of lights and 
transparent clouds. The metamorphoses were less 
skillfully accomplished, but the general impression as a 
spectacle was excellent. The house being in total dark- 
ness during the entire representation, added immensely 
to the illusion. The acoustic properties of the hall are 
perfection itself, but there is not a breath of ventilation, 
and the heat was overpowering. The rendering was re- 
markable in point of the precision with which the diffi- 
cult music was mastered by the singers and the orches- 
tra. The voice of Herr Betz, who was the Wotan of the 
opera, is one of great beauty and power. The voice of 
Herr Vogl, as Loge, was excellent, and his acting capi- 
tal and full of significance and subtlety, and called 
forth the only outburst of applause following the solil- 
oquy, which is replete with nice shades. Herr Eilers 
and Herr Reichenberg as the giants Fafner and Fasolt 
had the requisite ponderous voices. Herr Hill as Alhe- 
rich is an excellent actor and singer. HerrSchlosser as 
Mime is a superior comedian. The three Rhine daugh- 
ters are endowed with charming tones and sweetness, 
and their performances were most correct. Mesdames 
Griin and Haupt were able representatives of Fricka and 
Freia. 

The orchestra was composed of 112 of the picked mnu- 
sicians of Germany, Hans Richter leading, with Wilhel- 
my aschef’d attaque. There is nothing finer imaginable 
than the delicacy and fullness of tone of the aecompani- 
ments. The shading was exquisite, and the fact that 
the band was unseen, but heard with absolute distinct- 
ness, added to the mystery without affecting the bright- 
ness of the coloring and the force. In brief the elabo- 
rate plans to heighten the illusion of the stage repre- 
sentations were justified by the success which was un- 
questionably achieved. 

Herr Wagner superintended the whole work. He was 
omnipresent as stage manager, conductor, and promp- 
ter, and all that was possible to make the performance 
as realistic as practica le was accomplished under his 
direction, At the conclusion there were loud calls for 
Herr Wagner, which were unacknowledged. 

The Emperor of Germany remained to the end, and 
was received with enthusiasm, and departed amid a 
great demonstration from the entire audience. 

The impression created by “ Rheingold ”’ is, mus‘cally 
considered, not significant. This opera is necessary to 
the comprehension of the trilogy, but it lacks even the 
slight element of human interest possessed by the suc- 
ceeding works. Indeed, it is much closer to fairy spec- 
tacle than to drama, but it is needed nevertheless as a 
key-note to the subsequent incidents. The influence on 
the public was less strong than was anticipated. Herr 
Wagner’s tried friends were loud in their approval, but 
the miscellaneous and decidedly cosmopolitan element 
which composed the vast majority of the audience was 
inclined to coldness. In fact the manifestation of ad- 
miration was extremely faint when compared to de- 
monstrations usually attending ordinary first nights. It 
must be remembered, however, that the assembly was 
exceptionably critical, and that much of the spirit of a 
jury with a prisoner on trial before them was exhibited. 
The artists feit the weight of their responsibility, and 
the rare earnestness of all the artists on the boards was 
perceptible in the house. 

To spectators who were not musicians, and attending 
absolutely the first hearing of the opera, -‘ Rheingold” 
must be a sealed book. ‘the musical motives which re- 
present characters and acts pervade the opera, and are 
used by the author with unswerving consistency and 
great tact; but knowledge of the score or familiarity 
with the opera is indispensable to a fnll appreciation of 
the work. In addition the strain upon the attention is 
tremendous. It is hopeless, therefore, to look for popu- 
larity for the work, at present at least. 

Whoever attends future similar representations must 
do so with the intent to labor if he would be pleased. 
This may be the temper of the music-lover of the future, 
but it is certainly not that of the music-lover of the 
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present. Indeed, achievements of such magnitude are 
impossible twice in a lifetime. 

This week’s experiments are curiously interesting, 
but will have no result, as far as can be predicted from 
to-day’s representation. At most, it is a marvel that 
such a gigantic undertaking can be carried out so suc- 
cessfully. As itis, the Baireuth performance is a won- 
der in itself, but only asserts the impossibility of the 
complete realization of Herr Wagner’s theories. 

To night the town is ablaze with a fine illumination in 
all the streets, which are full of people. The whole pop- 
ulation is out of doors. It isestimated that at least four 
thousand strangers have arrived in the city to attend 
the festival. There are about sixty correspondents of 
American, German, aud other newspapers present. 

F.A.S. 
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Here and There—Festivals, &c. 

AT Home.—The Symphony Concerts of the Harvard 
Musical Association (twelfth season) will be ten in 
number, as usual. and given in the Music Hall, at regular 
intervals of two weeks, always upon Thursday after- 
noons. The first five and the last five concerts. how- 
ever, will be separated by an interval of four weeks, so 
that the dates will be as follows: Nov. 9, 23, Dec. 7, 21, 
June 4;—Feb. 1, 15, March 1, 15,29. They will be main- 
ly orchestral and classical in character, securing the 
solids, the essentials of a good symphonic entertain- 
ment first, and leaving special attrac:ions, solo artists, 
&c., to depend upon the amount of support given to the 
concerts by the public. 

From present rumors and appearances, this is about 
all that Boston can rely upon with any certainty for or- 
chestral music this next winter. The admirable orches- 
tra of Theodore Thomas is reported to have madea 
losing business (for the second time) in Philadelphia 
and to have actually disbanded. Still we think it can 
hardly be that an organization with so much life in it 
should not be soon resuscitated. Surely Mr. Thomas 
cannot be blamed if he has “ got sick of piping and 
paying the piper himself.’”, The revelation has sur- 
prised, for hitherto he has always been represented (at 
least in public print) as in the full career of successes 
everywhere, material as well as artistic. Of course his 
expenses were enormous, and it was very natural that 
his self-sacrificing zeal shonld give out finally; the only 
wonder being that he could keep on in so splendid and 
so costly astyle for so longa period—seven or eight 
years. He is said to have remarked to an interviewer 
and very justifiably: 

“JT will not travel any more on speculation; I have 
had quite enough of that. People must learn the differ- 
ence between an artist and a travelling showman. If 
they want mein Chicago or Baltimore, let them send 
for me; but they must pay for it; I will take no more 
risks.” 

But we await further developments before venturing 
upon any extended remarks, 








Cambridge is to have some subscription concerts in 
the beautiful new Sanders Chapel, which completes 
Memorial Hall, a room capable of seating 1500 people, 
and admirably adapted to good musical effect. Prof. 
J. K. Paine is at the head of the committee of arrange- 
ments, and the programmes will be worthy of the old 
University. Three of the six concerts were intended to 
be of orchestral music, for which the Thomas orchestra 
was engaged, inasmuch as these concerts will have to 
take place in the evening, when Boston musicians are 
not available on account of their engagements at the 
theatres, 





The preliminary arrangements for the annual festival 
of the Worcester County Musical Association are nearly 
completed. The chorus wiil begin active work the first 
Monday in September, at Plymouth Vestry, Worcester; 
the days selected for the festival are Oct. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, 


and the services of Carl Zerrahn and B. D. Allen have 
been secured as conductors. E. B. Story has been se- 
cured as pianist, and G. W. Sumner as organist. For 
sopranos arrangements have been perfected with Miss 
Clara Louise Kellogg, Miss Clara Doria, Miss Mary H. 
Stone, and Miss Henrictta Beebe, Miss Matilda Phil- 
lips and Mrs. Flora E. Barry, contraltos, have also been 
secured, For tenors there are Messrs, J. A. Collins of 
Roston, and J. R. Nilson of New York, - nd for bassos, 
Messrs. W.Jliam H. McDonald and John F. Winch. ‘The 
organizations, aside from the association, to take part in 
the festival are the Philharmonic Club of Boston. the 
Germania Band, thirty pieces, of Boston, and the New 
York Glee Club. Miss Beebe and Mr. Nillson and mem- 
lers of the latter, and Miss Stone, Mrs. Barry and Mr. 
McDonald are of the Boston Lyceum Opera Company. 
The principal works selected are Handel’s oratorio of 
“Joshua” and Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater.”’ Miscella- 
neous choruses will also be important features in the 
programme, which inclules five concerts and three mat- 
inées, The matinées are to be given Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday afternoons. and the first of the series of 
concerts will be given Wednesday evening. Concerts 
are also arranged for Thursday afternoon and evening 
and Friday afternoon and evening. The flrst concert, 
Wednesday evening, will include Rorsini’s ‘ Stabat 





Mater,” and selections by the Philharmonic CiInb and 
vocal artists. Thursdav afternoon will be devoted to a 
concert by the New York Glee Club, and Thursday 
evening toa grand miscellaneons concert, introducing 
Miss Clara Louise Kellogg. Friday afternoon a svempho- 
Nv concert will be given, and in the evening the festival 
will terminaie with the oratorio of “ Joshua,” uniting 
artists, orchestra and chorus.— Transcript. 





The musical festival at Rocky Point, R. I., on Friday 
last, under the management of Dr. E. Tourjee, was im- 
mensely successful. Carl Zerrahn was the conductor, 
and the chorus of about four hundred voices was made 
up of the Music Hall and Grace Church choirs from this 
city, some of the members of the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston, and the New England Normal Musi- 
cal Institute now in session at East Greenwich, R. I. 
The Mendelssohn Quintette Club and several other of 
our well-known Boston artists, vocalists and instru- 
mentalists, also participated. 

The attendance from all points was very large. Every 
boat from Providence was crowded to its utmost capaci- 
ty, and extra boats had to be run to accommodate the 
crowd, There was another grand influx of people from 
Newport, and large excursion parties arrived by steam- 
erfrom New Bedford and Fall River. Fifty or more 
yachts from various points upon Narragansett Ray, and 
something like a thousand carriages from the interior 
also aided in swelling the number of visitors. 

There were present in the course of the day at least 
fifteen thousan:| persons—by many thousands the larg- 
est assemblage at Rocky Point this season. The printed 
programme was capsized at the outset through the ac- 
tion of some person at Providence, who neglected to 
forward the chorus-books as directed, but Dr. Tourjee’s 
well-known energy and ability supplied all deficiencies. 
In fact much more was performed than was promised, 
and the only marked change in the plan of the festival 
was to provide a miscellaneous concert in the forenoon, 
and to postpone the choral performances until the af- 
ternoon, 

The concerts were held in the Forest Circle, and the 
building is so constructed that those assembled in the 
grove outside could listen to the performances as well 
as those upon the inside. The morning programme 
comprised Weber's overture to ‘‘ Oberon,” performed 
by the Mendelssohn Quintette Club; the buffo song, 
“T'ma Regent,” from Balfe’s opera, “The Sleeping 
Queen,” sung by the distinguished baritone, Mr. J. F. 
Rudolphsen; the first movement of Schumann’s Piano 
Quintet in E flat major, performed by Mr. J. C. D. Par- 
ker and Messrs. Schultze, Allen, Rvan and Hennig of 
the Quintette Club; the Polonaise from Ambrose 
Thomas’s opera of “ Mizron.” sung by Miss Fanny Kel- 
logg; and a duet, ‘The Fishermen.” by Gabussi, ren- 
dered by Messrs. James MeGrannahan and C, C. Case, 
two excellent Western vocalists. The solo perform- 
ances were in every case worthy of high praise. but the 
effect was in some instances lost from the fact that the 
place is better adapted to music of the louder class. 

Miss Kellogg’s solv, however, awakened much enthu- 
siasm. and an encore being insisted upon, she sang with 
equally good results, “ The Sword of Bunker Hill.” The 
Quintette Club furnished the accompaniment in both 
instances. 

Immediately after the morning concert the immense 
crowd surged toward the dining halls, and. as might be 
supposed, tie devastation among the baked clams was 
something tremendous to contemplate. The buildings 
were refilled several times over. and still there was a 
hunery multitude without, but there was yet no lack of 
the bivalves and their concomitants. 

At the afternoon concert the chorus took a prominent 
part and acquitted itself with great credit under Mr. 
Zerrahn’s able direction. The first selection was ‘‘ The 
Glory of God”’ from Handel’s Messiah, This was given 
with excellent effe:t. 

The Mendelssohn Quintette Club next played the over- 
ture to “ Raymond” by Ambroise Thomas, after which 
a select chorus from the New England Normal Musical 
Institute gave a very pleasing rendering of Mendels- 
sohn’s unfinished opera of “ Lorely,” the soprano solo 
being sustained with very good effect by Mrs. Lizzie 
Brown. 

The other selections given were the Introduction and 
Polonaise Brillante by Chopin, op. 3, for piano and vio- 
lin, played by Mr. G.W. Sumner and Mr. William 
Schultze; ‘‘ Mighty Jehovah ”’ (inusie by Bellini), a bar- 
itone solo and chorus, the former being admirably ren- 
dered by Mr. Rudo!phsen; “ Non e Ver,’’ by Mattei, fine- 
lv sung by Miss Kellogg; the Gloria from Mozart’s 
Twelfth Mass, rendered by the full chorus; and the In- 
flammatus from Rossini’s ** Stabat Mater.” Miss Kellogg 
sustaining the soprano solo.— Sunday Times, Aug. 13. 


pe eS ere 
Obituary. 
CARL BERGMANN. 

Carl Bergmann, for many years leader of the Philhar- 
monic and Arion societies, died last Thursday night at 
the German Hospital in this city. He had beenin poor 
health for a considerable time, and his death was hast- 
ened by extreme melancholy produced by the death of 
his wife, which occurred several months ago. After 
this event he became moody and morose. Sickness 
compelled him in the middle of last season to resign to 
George Matzka his position as leader of the Philharmon- 
ic Society, which he had held for almost 20 years. 





From that time he rapidly dec'ined in health and spir- 
its, living a solitary and retired life, and shunning the 
company of his former associates. About a week ago he 
was obliged to seek refuge at the German Hospital, 
where he died on Thursday night at 11 o'clock. 

Carl Bergmann was born at Ebersbach, Saxony, April 
11, 1821. His musical taste and talent manifested them- 
selves very early in his life. When scarcely 6 years old 
he was placed under the instruction of Adolf Zimmer- 
mann, a Saxon musician of some note. His parents havy- 
ing removed to the city of Breslau, he became a student 
of Hesse, a renowned organist and composer, and in 
that city he commenced his musical career, first as ’cel- 
list, then as soloist and leader of the Breslau orchestra. 
Bergmann was never a prolific composer, and most of 
his compositions. including several concert pieces, an 
opera, and a symphony, were written before he had at- 
tained his 27th year. From 1842 to 1848, as leader of 
several orchestras, he met with success in the cities of 
Vienna, Pesth. Warsaw, and Venice. Having taken an 
ac ive part in the rebellion of 1848, he was compelled to 
leave the country. He chose America as his future 
home, and in company with several musicians he arrived 
at New York in the Autumn of 1849, and again zealously 
devoted himself to his profession. In 1850 he became 
leader of the Germania Society, a position which he held 
until the disbandment of the aasociation four vears 
later. Together with Theo. Eisfeld and Carl Anschiitz 
he undertook the management of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, and when several years later his coadjutors re- 
turned to Europe he became sole director, and it wa$ 
largely through his exertions that the society attained 
its present s'andard of excellence. In 1855 he accepted 
the leadership of the Arion Society, and in the same 
year organized and conducted the great German Saeng- 
erfest which was held in the famous Winter Garden 
Theatre. He also gave a series of grand concerts at the 
City Assembly Rooms, which became exceeding’ y pop- 
ular. But he achieved a more notable success as con- 
ductor of both German and Italian opera. The former 
he introduced at Niblo’s Gardon in 1856, and he con- 
ducted the orchestra at the Academy of Mnsiv on the 
memorable night of Dec. 1, 1865, on the occasion of the 
first production of “ L’Africaine”’ in this country, with 
Carozzi-Zucchi as Selika, Mazzolini as Vasco de Gama, 
and Bellini as Nelusko. Bergmann early recognized the 
excellence of Wagner's music, and was one of the first 
musicians who sought to introduce the novelty of its 
style into the American concert-room. 

His funeral took place on Saturday under the auspi- 
ces of the Aschenbrodel Society, of which he was a mem- 
ber. On Friday night the body was brought frum the 
hospital to the hall of the society in East Fourth-st., 
where many persons viewed the body during Saturday 
morning. Through some misunderstanding. the news 
of his death did not reach many of his musical asso- 
ciates, who would otherwise have attended the funeral. 
and therefore the number present was comparatively 
small. The services were entirely musical; no minister 
was present and no bnrial service was read. As the 
coffin was borne from the hou-e the members of the 
Arion Society intoned Bergmann’s favorite song, the 
“ Pilgrim’s Chorus,” from Wagner's Tannhiiuser, accom- 
panied by a band from the Aschenbrodel Society. Pre- 
ceeded by the numerous musical associations to which 
Mr. Bergmann belonged. the body was borne to Green- 
wood Cemetery, where a simple musical service was 
conducted.—7ribune, Aug. 14. 


En Route for Baireuth. 

The following hasty note is from a young friend 
gathering chance flowers of musical delight upon 
the way tothe great Wagner Festival. Truly “the 
beys” are having a good time: 

BADEN-BADEN, Aug. 1.—I think you will be interested 
to hear of a performance that Mr. and Mrs. L. and the 
rest of us went to at Berne. It was ata little summer 
beer theatre, called the Schiitzli, on a great height 
above the town, and th opera was “ L’Oca del Cairo,” 
by Mozart. Wasn’t that a find! Isuppose one might 
wander a!l over Europe for a year and not meet it. 
Some of the songs, &c., were thoroughly characteristic 
and lovely. 

For the rest, we have heard St. Saéns play the piano 
twice in London; Alfred Jaell, Mdme. Essipoff, Adelina 
Patti, ina really superb performance at Covent Garden, 
of “Aida;” two wretched attempts at “ Lohengrin ’ 
and “ Tannhaiiser” at Drury Lane and Covent Garden; 
a very charming “ Ophelia” (Ambroise Thomas), by 
Albani, who has improved wonderfully; “‘ Faust” and 
(mirabile dictu) “‘ Der Freyschiitz,” at the New Opera in 
Paris, of which last the mise en scéne, &c.. were superb, 
the rest not much. We have also heard Widor play the 
superb Cavaille-Coll organ at St. Sulpice; anything more 
remarkable I have never heard. 

We go to Baireuth the end of this week, to stay almost 
three weeks. F. 
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Opera from the Back. 


Reader, whether you’ are young or old, male or 
female, you have doubtless often longed to gain ac- 
cess to that mystic region which is bounded on one 
side by the curtain of the concert-hall and on the 
other by the stage door, Ifyou have ever obtained 
admission there, nothing that I can say will remove 
the longing to see for yourself what the kings and 
queens of song look like, and do, when they pass 
from your gaze into the wings. 

There are quite a number of people who have 
been once or twice behind the scenes of theatres, 
who take the greatest delight in tearing to pieces 
all your illusions, but the visitors on the operatic 
stage are very few. Two Cerberuses guard the en- 
trances with never-ceasing vigilance, and no one but 
the impresario, conductor, and the stage-manager 
is permiited to introduce a friend, The necessary 
attendants upon the female singers are, of course, 
allowed, and it is wonderful the number of attend- 
ants a fashiowable prima denna will think it due to 
her dignity to maintain, 

Business as well as inclination calls the writer 
to visit the operatic stuge nearly every night dur- 
ing the season, and he now attempts to describe 
what is seen there. The time is seven o'clock, p. 
m. We have passed through the short passage 
which leads from the stage-door to the = stage. 
Whatan immense, black cavern opens before us! 
The first scene is not yet set, and nothing breaks 
the space between the curtain and the rear wall of 
the building. In the wings afew hghts, carefully 
covered with wire shades, suffice to make darkness 
visible, and in crossing the stage you barely escape 
collision with closely muffled forms in cloaks and 
slouch hats, who have the look of bandits out of 
work. These are the members of the male chorus, 
who are generally the first to assemble. They are 
redolent of garlic, and scraps of French, German, 
Italian, and English enter into their talk. It is al- 
most as impossible for an outsider to understand: 
anything they say as it is to distinguish a word 
when they sing in chorus. 

But see! the stage begins to grow lizht; the 
gasman has lighted, though he has turned up only 
a very little, the long rows of gas jets which stretch 
overhead, from side to side of the stage. There is 
arow to each set of grooves, The scene-shilters 
now commence to bustle about and are by no means 
careful whom they run against. Next the ladies of 
the chorus arrive in knots, and amid hasty recogni 
tions of the nobles who are soon to lead them in 
procession, pass up to their dressing-room. 

It is now nearly half-past seven ; there is a little 
bustle at the stage-door, and a lady, who is a per- 
fect mountain of wraps, passes hurriedly across the 
stage and enters a room which is built at the back 
of the proscenium boxes. She is the prima donna, 
and we may not enter her sanctum till her toilet for 
the first act is made. Having watched her safely 
ensconced, we turn again toward the entrance in 
time to meet two gentlemen, who come in, arm in 
arm, and engaged in a most. friendly converse, 
though their loud voices and animated gestures 
might almost incline one to think them angry. 
They are the good tenor and the wicked baritone, 
who are always fighting and who always love the 
same girl, Why is it that it is not possible to be a 
tenor and a villain ? 

While we have been engaged in looking at these 
stars in the operatic constellation, the scene-shifters 
have made great advances in setting the stage. The 
opera to be given is Lohengrin, and the river 
scene, Which is what is technically known as a 
“ drop ”—that is to say, a scene that is rolled in- 
stead of being stretched on a frame—is set as far 
back as the last grooves. Behind this there is a 
space of about ten feet, through which the dramatis 
persone can pass from one to the other side of the 
stage, About eight feet in front of the drop is, as 
it were, a hedge of canvas, some three feet in height, 
and painted to look like water, At a similar dis- 
tance in front of this is a second hedge, and yet 
nearer again to the foot-lights is a third, which re- 
presents the bank of the stream. In the grooves at 
the wings are the trees, whlch are supposed to 
fringe the edges of the water. Behind these wings, 
and extending from floor to the “ flys,” or plat- 
forms, built on a level with the top of the prosceni- 
um, are rows of gas-jets which are now lighted, 
and, as far as scenery goes, all is in readiness for 
the stage-manager’s approval. Here he comes; he 
takes his stand in the centre of the stage, shouts a 
few unintelligible directions to the gasman, and the 
scene begins to assume the appearance of bright 
daylight. 

The wings on the left are now thickly peopled 


j by the chorns, There is a larze green-room, but it 
is very seldom used, as the choristers prefer to 
“stand round.” The musicians are all below, lost 
amid the labvrinth of woodwork which supports 
the stage. There is a loud knock at the door lead- 
ing into the anditorium. The gasman or his as- 
sistant opens a little trap. sees who the knocker is, 
and unlocks the door, There enters a gentleman 
in full evening dress, who is struggling despe- 
rately with the last button of his new white kid 
gloves. In reply to the general salutation he 
gives a kind of collective nod, and then taps 
gently at the prima donna’s door, ‘“ Who's there ?” 
The answer is the name of the conductor, and he 
is immediately told to enter, We will take the 
liberty of accompanying him. Madame, who is 
already dressed, sits in front of a looking-«lass, 
putting the finishing touches to her face, while one 
attendant arranges her wie and another puts on her 
slippers, The conductor compliments her on her ap- 
pearance, is rewarded by a gracious smile, and is 
then asked toslacken a certain femno, or to see that 
the orchestra is not too lond in some special s..lo, 

We pass ont again with the conductor, who is 
immediately arrested by an excitable little man, 
who talks to him most earnestly This is the 
prompter, a kind of Mohammed s coffin, who passes 
half his time with his head and shoulders ab ve the 
stage, and the lower part of his body and lees be- 
neath it, The heat in that little box of his is 
frightful, and how he ean endure it, and vet sing 
everybody's part, is a mvstery. Here comes the 
Lohengrin, with his dress sewn over with white 
metal spangles, which give it the appearance of 
armor. He is accompanied by a lady who watches 
him very closely. It is his wife. and woe be to anv 
one whom she thinks her husband is a little partial 
to. But what have we here? It must be that we 
are looking at Lohenerin throuch the wrong end of 
our opera classes! Not so: it isa child dressed ex- 
actly like the tenor and made up so well that he 
looks a perfect miniature edition, When Lohengrin 
is first seen at the hack, it is this child who is 
pushed between the drop and the first hedge. He 
has a miniature chariot and a miniature swan, and 
like his larger original is propelled by a man under 
the framework, who travels alone on his hands and 
knees. The miriature passes across the stage only 
once, and then the tenor takes his place and finishes 
the journey. 

The opera is now about to commence; the 
stage is crowded with people, and the noise of their 
talking is almost a roar. The stage-manager calls 
order: the first notes of the prelude are heard, and 
the members ot the chorus begin to take their 
places. They are crowded in here and nulled out 
there by the stage-manacer till they present a sym- 
metrical appearance. Then the contralto, a ‘jolly ” 
woman, and the baritone and bass, take up their po- 
sitions, For some reason hitherto explained, con- 
traltos never give themselves the same airs as so- 
pranos, They don’t have attendants following their 
every step, and they don’t require liquid refresh- 
ment at every possible opportunity. Now a bell 
rings, which is a signal from the conductor; the 
stage manager shouts a last direction, and rushes 
off just as the curtain commences to go up, 

The prima donna is a very curious product of 
nature and art. She is generally wonderfully well 
impressed with ber own importance, and though 
she seems so angelic and looks so beautiful, has a 
temper, and has been even known to swear in seve- 
ral languages. Her two attendants follow her, and 
whenever she leaves the scene one throws a cloak 
around her, while the other admini-ters dark-co- 
lored liquid refreshment. Usually the attendant 
has two glasses. You, fashionable young man who 
sit in a front row of the parquet, and fancy you 
worship the prima donna, never think that she 
owes her sentiment to stout and her pathos to port. 
It is a curious fact that the worse the singer the 
greater the number of attendants she needs, 

There are some people who are universally 
dreaded behind the scenes, Among them, the 














teno.’s wife, the prima donna’s husband, if she has 
one, or her mother. The last is always the worst. 
There is always, in her opinion, a conspiracy 
against. ma bella figlia, and every one is looked upon 
with suspicion. 

Many is the joke that has been made about the 
appearance of the female chorus singers. Most of 
them have been in the chorus for twenty years, 
and look like it. There could not well be a greater 
shock than to meet one of these aged and withered 
females who, having taken off her dress, is prepared, 





in petticoats and stockings none too clean, to per- 
sonate an angel in the tableau of Marguerite’s 
apotheosis.— The Arcadian, 

















Special Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LA TEs Tf Mw Ss F<, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Little Leaflets, Little Flowers. F. 4. E toa. 
Beethoven. 30 
** Zoaphir, nimm’s anf deine Fliigel.” 

“ Zephyr. with thy breezy fingers.” 

Beautiful thoughts, first expressed by a German 
poet and adorned with Beethoven’s music, and 
now nicely furnished with English as well as Ger- 
man words, 

Centennial Song and Chorus. G. 3. d to E. 
Perkins. 35 


this fiir land of ours: 

our boast and our pride.” 
Words by E'len M. Hastings. Good music and 

patriotic thoughts. 


“ 








A. 2. EtoF. 


Roving in the Twilight. 
Vallo. 30 


“ His heaming eyes were my light, 
While rov ng in the twilight.” 


The pretty accent on my indicates the neat char- 
acter of the song, which is easy to sing. 


To the Winds, dull Care! G. 3. atoD. 
Morse. 30 


“Dark Despair, return no more.” 
Quite an effective song for Alto or Baritone. 


The Land of Golden Glory. Song and Cho. 
D. 2. d to E. Prior. 30 
©? Tis an Eden, ever fair.” 
Sacred songz and chorus of attractive character. 


Shall Erin’s Harp Strings wake no more? F. 
3 dtog. Danks. 30 


“Oh! wake and tell 
The story of her wrongs.” 


A real Irish patriotic song, of great fire and 


spirit. 
Instremental. 
Martha Washington March. With Portrait. 
G. 2: Mack. 40 


A fine march, quite worthy to go with the beau- 
tiful face on the title. 


By the Brookside. Idyl. G. 3. Golde. 50 


Almost entirely in light triplets, which very 
prettily imitate the ripple of the miniature river. 


(Lebewoh]). F. 3. 


Fantasia. 
Giese. 35 


Good Bye. 


A piece which seems to say:—but you cannot 
tell what: but a piece that talks to you, all the 
way through. Let your fingers converse with it! 


Reminiscences. (Nacklange). Ab. 3. Lange. 40 
In perfect taste. 


Always Gay. (Immer Lustig). Polka Bril- 
lante. C. 3 Stiehl. 35 
*“<Immer lustig’? means a little more than ¢ gay.”’ 
It means “ full of fun,” so full th tone must dance 
to let out the effervescence of spirits. ‘The music 
is quite merry enough for the name. 


Nonpareil Polka. G. 2. Bronson. 30 
Pretty Polka, and nice instructive piece, 


BOOKS. 


THE ENCORE. A collection of ‘Secular and 
Sacred Music for Singing Schools, Day 
Schools, Conventions, Musical Acade- 
mies, College Choirs, etc. 

By L. O. EMERson. Price 75 cts; Per Doz. $7.50 
This book occupies the same ground as the 
“SonG MONARCH,” and is the best kind of book 
for Singing Schovls while its numerous geod 
and easy pieces recommend it for all musical 

meetings. 
THE WHIPPOORWILL. A collection of 
School Songs. By W. O. PERKINS. 
Price 50 cts. 
A new, bright and attractive collection, by 
the author of ‘‘GOLDEN ROBIN.” 





ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
from 1to7. The key is denoted by a capital letter, as C. 
Bh, ete. A large Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note if on the staff, small Roman letters if be- 
low or above the staff. Thus: **C, 5, ¢ to E” means 
‘Key of C, Fifth degree, lowest letter c on the added 





line below, highest letter, E on the 4th space. 
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